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PSYCHO-CULTURAL HYPOTHESES 
ABOUT POLITICAL ACTS 


By NATHAN LEITES 


URING recent years there has been a noticeable rise in 
the production of, and interest in, a relatively new kind 
of analysis of political behavior. Anthropologists had become in- 
creasingly concerned with describing and explaining the entire 
way of life of the non-literate societies they were studying. Some 
of them came to believe that cultural anthropology should return 
to home, i.¢., that the methods of observation and recording, and 
also the theories which they had developed on so-called primitive 
material should be applied to our own society and other large 
and complex groups. At the same time, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists had become increasingly interested in describing and 
explaining the entire way of life, subjective and behavioral, of 
the individuals they were studying. They tended to be particu- 
larly interested, on the one hand, in the broad varieties of human 
nature (“character types” and “defense mechanisms”) and, on 
the other, in the unique structure of each case. But some of them 
came to be interested in ascertaining the psychological regular- 
ities, if any, in large groups. The confluence of these two develop~ 
ments in the human sciences led to the emergence of what we 
may call psycho-cultural analyses of social events. 

As in many other instances of intellectual change, this devel- 
opment provoked both intensely friendly and hostile reactions. 
While those involved in the discussion tended to be either “for” 
or “against” the kind of analysis in question, there was often in- 
sufficient clarity and agreement about what the specific points 
of contention were. In view of this situation, I propose to 


1 {Eprror’s Nore. Even today: the great body of literature on national character traits 
is largely impressionistic. What distinguishes the analyses with which Mr. Leites is con- 
cerned from the works of say W. Dibelius or P. Cohen-Portheim on English national 
character is the statement of “psychological regularities in large groups” on the basis of 
observations systematically made and recorded by trained social scientists. Behavioral regu- 
larities in the membership of national groups are obviously of prime significance for the 
study of world politics—W. T. R. F.] 
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examine with some explicitness a number of the general aspects 
of the psycho-cultural analysis of political acts. I shall do so by 
recalling particular representative statements without trying to 
be systematic or exhaustive. 


I 


One set of relevant propositions are concerned with how cul- 
turally typical political acts are related to the past life experi- 
ences of those who perform them. They thus correspond, in the 
formulation of Heinz Hartmann and Ernst Kris, to the “genetic 
propositions” in psychoanalysis which indicate “how any condi- 
tion... has grown out of an individual’s past.”” One major 
general hypothesis in this area runs as follows: if children adopt 
a certain reaction in certain emotionally important —usually, 
but not always, familial—situations, they are later on apt to 
adopt a similar reaction in structurally analogous political 
situations.” 

According to Clyde and Florence Kluckhohn,* there is a rela- 
tionship between the American orientation on “effort and optim- 
ism”—presumably an important one in American political 
behavior—and the following fact: the mother in America offers 
her love to the child on condition of his fulfilling certain per- 
formance standards which the child has a good chance of reach- 
ing.’ According to Ruth Benedict “the will to achieve .. . has 
little place with Rumanians” whose view of the universe at-’ 
tributes a dominant role to “luck.” These adult feelings and 
behaviors—of obvious political relevance—are related to the fact 
“that the Rumanian child did not have to earn as a youngest 
child his mother’s unconditional pleasure in him; with the birth 


2Heinz Hartmann and Ernest Kris, “The Genetic Approach in Psychoanalysis,” The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, New York, 1945, I, 11. 

8 This is obviously an incomplete hypothesis. Clearly it is not always true (see below), 
and clearly it is sometimes true. (Hence, stated without qualifications, it is false.) The 
question is: Under what particular conditions are adults apt to continue (in a way) cer- 
tain early patterns? This is the type of question which is now beginning to become central 
(cf. footnote 22 below). The same considerations are applicable to the further types of 
psycho-cultural hypotheses to be mentioned below. 

*Clyde and Florence R. Kluckhohn, “American Culture: Generalized Orientations and 
Class Patterns,” Conference of Philosophy, Science and Religion, New York 1946, pp. 106- 
28. 

5 This point was also conveyed by Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, New 
York, 1943. 
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of a next child it was... lost ...; his mother punished him 
according to her own mood of the moment. Rewards, either from 
the mother or from other persons, were not given for specific 
approved acts or for achievements . . . even to ‘think’ praise was 
supposed to cast the evil eye. The child did not know what he 
could do to earn approval.” 

Statements of this kind raise many questions, such as the 
following: 

(1) If one wants to be very “precise,” it is necessary to in- 
dicate more specifically under what conditions we will choose 
to say that the “will to achieve” (or the “orientation on effort’) 
have “little” or “much” place in the life of an individual and of 
a culture. In both cases we are presumably dealing with con- 
tinua: the intra-individual continuum ranging from “no” to 
“total” orientation on effort; the inter-individual continuum 
ranging from the complete absence of “highly” effort-oriented 
individuals in a culture to a situation in which all members of 
a culture are so oriented. When we speak of “high” (“low”) in 
either case, we introduce “arbitrary” cuts in these continua. 
That is, we decide to say that a society is “highly” effort-oriented 
if more than a specified number of its members (we may add, 
members in such and such positions of influence) are “highly” 
effort-oriented; and we may decide to say that an individual is 
“highly” effort-oriented if more than a specified number of his 
acts of certain emotional weight are undertaken with some sense 
of strain and are intended to produce ulterior results. This, of 
course, leads to further definitions of “act,” “emotional weight,” 
“sense of strain,” “intended” (consciously and/or unconscious- 
ly?), and so forth. All these definitional operations are required 
if and only if one wants to make the proposition involved capable 
of full empirical proof or disproof. The “practical” difficulties 
one encounters are not different from those one meets in making 
any proposition “operational” which refers at least in part to 
“subjective” events. 

(2) Suppose we had evolved all the definitions which may be 
required—4.e., suppose we had translated our hypothesis from 
“theoretical” into “empirical” language—we would then come 


6 Rumanian Culture and Behavior, New York, 1943, p. 54. Distributed by the Institute 
for Intercultural Studies. 
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up against the next obstacle: the appropriate observations have 
been not at all or only insufficiently made and recorded. The 
“translation” I spoke of would furnish a statement of the 
required evidence. Its very statement would make it plain that 
the available evidence falls far short of it.’ 

In the current discussion of the kind of statements I am con- 
cerned with in this paper one can frequently discern an objection 
against the utterance (particularly in printed form) of state- 
ments for which only quite insufficient evidence is available in 
proper records. (I am talking here not about the researcher’s 
degree of subjective certainty about how the records would look 
if they existed, but only about whether they exist.) The answer 
to the question—which statements should or should not be 
“admitted” as members of the class of “scientific” statements ?— 
is presumably a decision rather than a factual (true or false) 
statement. This decision need not be the same in the following 
two cases: 

(a) statements for which available evidence is low, and which 
are presented without an explicit indication of this ; 

(b) similar statements which do explicitly indicate the gap 
between required and available evidence. 

Presumably many human scientists object to (a) without 
objecting (with the same intensity) to (b). Many object to the 
kind of hypotheses dealt with in this paper because they regard 
them as falling within class (a). Do we really know scientifically 
that the Rumanian degree of effort-orientation is significantly 
lower than the American one?* 

In part, a failure of communication seems to occur here. My 
guess is that most of the statements involved are meant by those 
who advance them as statements of class (b). Possibly those who 
propose them are rather sure about the outcome of an adequate 
collection of comparative data concerning Rumanian and 
American effort-orientation (and may therefore not want to 
spend too much time on collecting them). But they agree, I 
think, that, while their points are based on already collected 


7™Cf. Paul Kecskemeti and Nathan Leites, “Some Psychological Hypotheses on Nazi 
Germany,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXVI (1947), 143. 

8 Propositions about national differences are of course subject to the suspicion of being 
derivatives from “stereotypes” which in their turn may be connected with “nationalist” 
reactions. 
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data, sufficient data have not yet been collected. In other words, 
they advance their statements as hypotheses, often with a high 
expectation-of-full-verification feeling about them. It may be 
that the expressions of this feeling prevent many critics from 
perceiving that everybody agrees on the lack of full evidence. 

Both critics and advocates of current psycho-cultural hypo- 
theses about social behavior might, I propose, accept the current 
usefulness of publicly communicating “mere” hypotheses. Such 
a communication may foster their fuller disproval, or proof, and 
promote the invention of other hypotheses, with similar conse- 
quences. We are at present still hampered by a lack of explana- 
tory hypotheses about social behavior. 

(3) Suppose the difficulties mentioned under (2) had also 
been resolved: 7.¢., suppose we had fully established the asserted 
Rumanian-American differences in (a) child-training patterns 
(b) adult behaviors. What about the relationship between them? 
The transition from “correlation” to “causation” implies a 
“universal proposition” of the logical form “if a, then b.”” What 
is the particular universal proposition implied in our instances? 
In the present style of psycho-cultural analysis this premise is 
often not stated explicitly—another instance of the elliptic mode 
of expression already discussed under (2). It is some such 
sentence as this (I am simplifying it for the purposes of this 
discussion) : if a child is rewarded for efforts undertaken, he is 
(caeteris paribus) more likely to show high effort-orientation 
as an adult than if he is not so rewarded. (This would be a mem- 
ber of the class of statements affirming the transfer of patterns 
of feeling and behavior “learned” in early intimate relations to 
adult social relations.) 

Hence, the degree of confirmation of a “psycho-cultural” 
statement such as the one I chose as an example will depend in 
part on the degree of confirmation of the implied universal 
proposition. This will usually be one from “dynamic psycho- 
logy.” Frequently, of course, this premise itself is not yet fully 
proved. However, here again explicitness about what the 
premises are and what their present scientific status is would 
fulfill one version of the requirements of “science.” In addition, 
the present status and rate of progress of dynamic psychology 


®TI am not referring to affirmations about a single cause. Cf. points (4) and (5) below. 
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are viewed by a number of specialists in a rather favorable light. 

According to Geoffrey Gorer” and Ruth Benedict” Japanese 
adults issue complicated and heavily sanctioned prescriptions 
to the child as to how and where he may or may not move around 
the house (in American terms, they behave as if most of the 
house were composed of radiators and as if they were set upon 
punishing the child for having touched hot radiators). This 
childhood experience has, it is asserted, an adult sequel which 
has been of considerable military significance in the late war: 
Japanese are much disoriented if they find themselves without 
preparation in an unknown environment; hence the intense 
striving to “learn” new environments one goes into. Available 
Rorschach performances indicate that “unforeseen situations, 
which cannot be handled by rote, are frightening.” 

A statement of this kind raises the three issues already dis- 
cussed with the aid of our previous example, and others (which 
were equally present though not discussed) such as these: 

(4) It is not implied that the peculiar Japanese treatment of 
early locomotion is the sole cause of adult Japanese preferences 
for situations believed to be thoroughly known.”* Other child- 
hood experiences—such as certain aspects of sphincter training 
—probably contribute to the same adult trait. 

The type of communication failure mentioned under (2) 
operates here too. Critics of a particular psycho-cultural hypo- 
thesis frequently assume that the condition-factor focussed up- 
on is asserted to be the sole cause of the phenomenon. Usually 
this will not have been meant by the researcher who put the 
hypothesis forward, though he may not have stated this quali- 
fication explictly. It is a frequent fallacy in the human sciences to 
believe that, if somebody at a certain moment talks about the 
importance of factor A, he is running down the importance of 
factors B,C...“ 


10 Geoffrey Gorer, “Themes in Japanese Culture,” Transactions of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, New York 1943, V, 106-24. 

“Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of Japanese Culture, 
Boston, 1946. 

32 Thid., p. 292. 

18 Frequently, similar cultural results are produced by various combinations of various 
factors. ; 

14 Most disagreements about “degrees of importance” of various factors are at present 
undecidable in this research area, as the term “degree of importance” itself usually does 
not receive a sufficiently precise definition. 
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(5) It is not implied that only intimate (“psychological”) 
childhood events determine adult behavior to the exclusion of 
various wider (“economic,” “political,” “social,” etc.) aspects 
of the adult environment. On the contrary, the presumption is 
that any adult act is related to (a) the predisposition of the 
individual—which in its turn is connected with his previous 
experiences from birth (at least) to the present moment; (b) 
the (human and non-human) environment which contains 
“stimuli” evoking the act involved.” 

One may expect an adult’s reaction to any given social en- 
vironment to vary with his predisposition. The close and com- 
parative examination of any given act-in-situation will show 
that other persons (groups) have responded differently to a 
similar situation, revealing another of the many potentialities 
of “human nature.” The differences in response can often be re- 
lated to differences in predisposition rather than to nuances in 
the current environments which almost always leaves “choices” 
open. If two culturally contrasting groups are faced with over- 
whelming odds, one may tend recurrently to submit, the other 
to fight it out. We may find a link between such propensities and 
the ways in which parents expected their children to behave in 
fights with other children. 

While predispositions are “important,” it is equally true that 
we may expect the reactions of a number of adults with similar 
predispositions to vary according to the situations in which they 
find themselves. Thus, it is entirely compatible with the hypo- 
thesis stated above to assume that adult Japanese preferences 
for known routines are (also) related to the tradition and pre- 
sence of a socio-political order rewarding (on the whole) com- 
pliance with very specific and differentiated rules applying to 
one’s status. 

(6) While psycho-cultural analysis of adult political be- 
havior thus does not imply that “childhood” is “all-important,” 
it does—as already conveyed by the examples quoted—affirm 
that it is “important.” In doing so, it can—apart from the speci- 


15 This point has been formulated with particular clarity and force by Harold D. Lass- 
well, The Analysis of Political Behavior: An Empirical Approach, London, 1948, pp. 195- 
234. 
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fic evidence of an increasing number of particular propositions— 
refer to the following general points :* 

(a) Acts called political begin to occur (in: Western culture 
at least) late in childhood or even later. 

(b) It is a fundamental truism much confirmed by 20th 
century research that act patterns arising as “late” as that in 
life are very apt to be noticeably influenced by what happened 
earlier. Thus, the intimate (and to the adult often “trivial’’) 
experiences of the child with the few persons who begin his so- 
cialization are apt to influence (mostly unconsciously) the adult 
when he is concerned with local, regional, national, and world 
politics. 

(7) While patterns of child training are regarded as impor- 
tant in the explanation of political behavior, it is not implied 
that these patterns in their turn are uninfluenced by such beha- 
vior.” On the contrary, it is assumed that the behavior of adults 
towards children is influenced not only by the adults’ childhood” 
but also by their current life experiences; and these include 
politics, or politically determined events (in our culture, in- 
creasingly so). Thus the stimulation of competition among sib- 
lings by parents may derive in part from the competitive acts of 
the parents outside the family. In the previously mentioned in- 
stance, Japanese parents may model their imposition of rules 
within the home on their own subjection to political rules outside 
the home. Also, while Japanese parents “exaggerate the dangers 
of the house [1.¢., the danger of the child’s spontaneous move- 
ments damaging the house], it is true that Japanese houses are 
so constructed that “when children can walk they can do a lot 
of mischief.” 

It is common knowledge that in recent Anglo-American 


16 Cf, Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, Chicago, 1930. 

17 Psycho-cultural analysis in the late 1930’s and 1940’s has largely taken child training | 
patterns as given, and focussed on the investigation of their consequences. It is to be 
expected that the 1950’s will drop this limitation, and attempt to develop a richer set of 
propositions about culture change (including zero change). 

18 This is not a logically circular, but factual “feedback” system. Cf. Gregory Bateson, 
“Morale and National Character,” in Goodwin Watson, ed., Civilian Morale, Boston, 
1942, pp. 71-91. 

19 Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, p. 260. This leads to the further 
question: What factors have determined the choice of such a fragile house structure? 
Presumably they were not all “environmental.” Little systematic speculation (and less 
research) has as yet been done on questions of this kind, as implied in footnote 17, above. 
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inter-personal relations on various civilian and military levels 
Americans not infrequently exhibited a type of behavior which 
Britons called “boasting,” while Britons frequently impressed 
Americans as being “arrogant.” Many political scientists with 
appropriate experiences in the late war would probably agree 
that this was a politically relevant situation. According to 
Gregory Bateson” and Margaret Mead” this is related to cer- 
tain differences in childhood experiences in the two cultures: 
“In Britain ... Father ... exhibits to his children: he is the 
model for their future behavior. Father does the talking . . . be- 
fore a very quiet and submissive audience, in accordance with 
the... ethical disapproval of overuse of strength. He underplays 
his strength, understates his position, speaks with a slight ap- 
pearance of hesitation in his manner, but with the cool assurance 
of one who knows... At the American breakfast table, it is not 
Father but Junior who talks, exhibits his successes and skills, 
and demands parental spectatorship and applause with an in- 
sistence that can be clamoring and assertive because . . . he is 
speaking from weakness to strength.” In adulthood “an Ameri- 
can spoke... as he had learned to speak when he was small... a 
Briton spoke . .. as he had heard his father and other elders 
speak...”” 

This statement raises the issues (1) through (7) discussed 
above, and also some others (equally applicable to our previous 
examples) : 

(8) It is not implied that all Britons (Americans) exhibit 
adult understatement (overstatement) to the same high, or to 
any high, degree at all periods. Nor is it implied that all Ameri- 
cans (Britons) have been equally vocal (silent) at their early 


20 Bateson, loc. cit. 

21 Margaret Mead, op. cit., and in “The Application of Anthropological Techniques to 
Cross-National Communication.” Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Series II, IX (1947), No. 4, pp. 133-52. 

22 Margaret Mead, “The Application of Anthropological Techniques to Cross-National 
Communication,” pp. 136-38. In the American case, there is adult continuation of certain 
childhood behavior patterns; in the British, an assumption of the adult role which one 
had first perceived (but not adopted) in childhood. What are the conditions making for 
invariance in the one case, and change in the other? (That is, what are the conditions 
making for the choice of different “psychological mechanisms”?) Psycho-dynamics and 
psycho-cultural analysis have during the last fifteen years enriched our inventory of “solu- 
tions” which human beings find in given situations. The 1950’s will presumably more 
systematically attempt to enrich knowledge about the conditions fostering or hampering 
the adoption of any given solution. 
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breakfast tables (which stand, of course, in Bateson-Mead’s 
language for a large number of childhood situations). It is im- 
plied that these are “typical” patterns; the existence of “idio- 
syncrasies” is not denied, nor their possibly vast consequences.” 
We are confronted here with one of those statements which may 
need greater precision in the fashion discussed under (1). I shall 
not repeat that discussion, but only add some specific points. 

(a) When current psycho-cultural hypotheses imply (or 
state explicitly) that a certain act is “typical” in a certain cul- 
ture at a certain time, they do not imply (nor do they deny) 
that this act is equally typical at other times. Psycho-cultural 
analysis does not “deny history.” On the contrary, it is par- 
ticularly apt to take account of history as it focusses on the 
causal role of life experiences rather than of hereditary endow- 
ment.” Presumably Junior talks more and louder at breakfast 
tables today in this country than, say, three generations ago. 
Psycho-cultural analysis is interested in whether this is so, why, 
and what of it. 

(b) When it is asserted that a certain behavior is “typical” 
in a given culture at a given time, it is not implied that it is 
equally frequent and emphasized in all sub-groups of this cul- 
ture. (I am not interested in making the definition of “culture” 
more precise at this point.” I am using the term in a sense which 
allows us to talk about “American culture,” “British culture,” 
“French culture,” “Great Russian culture.”) It is entirely com- 
patible with psycho-cultural analysis to assume considerable 
differences, in child training patterns and adult experiences, 
between various “social classes,” regions, ideological groups, 
or any number of other sets of persons who are all members 
of a given culture.” As the pertinent data are at present largely 
uncollected (cf. (2) above), it is impossible to say how large 


28 Cf, Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, “The Concept of Culture,” in Ralph 
Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the World Crisis, New York, 1946, pp. 87-88. 

24 When a probably inexpedient term like “national character” is used by the researchers 
here discussed, it carries no connotations of national biological peculiarities. Thus Geoffrey 
Gorer, loc. cit. states: “. . . I have assumed . .. that the genetic peculiarities of the 
Japanese do not involve any .. . psychological differences from other groups of human 
beings.” 

25Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, loc. cit. : 

26 It is highly likely that such differences “cog into each other,” e.g., that each “promotes” 
the other. That is, it is unlikely that they are “mutually irrelevant.” Cf. Bateson, loc. cit. 
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these intracultural differences are in any given case; presum- 
ably cultures vary widely in their degree of internal homo- 
geneity. Some researchers have been impressed by the plausibil- 
ity of the guess that the various Western national cultures have 
a higher degree of internal homogeneity than was assumed in 
previous decades under the influence, ¢.g., of Marxist hypothe- 
ses. Sometimes these researchers have been misunderstood to 
imply that such an assumption—it is no more than that at the 
present moment—is, as it were, an axiom of psycho-cultural 
analysis. It is, of course, just a special (though a major) hypo- 
thesis to be “processed” like any other hypothesis. It is in this 
fashion that one might interpret a point of Ruth Benedict’s.” 
One’s property, she suggests, is felt as very close to the core of 
one’s self in Dutch culture, “whether the individual belongs to 
court circles or can only say in the words of a proverbial ex- 
pression: ‘If it’s only a penny a year, lay it by.’ ”’ On the other 
hand, one’s property is felt as remote from the core of the self 
in Rumanian culture: “An upper class person may be... a 
pensioner of a wealthy man without loss of status or self-confi- 
dence ; his property, he says, is not ‘himself.’ And the poor peas- 
ant argues that, being poor, it is futile for him to lay anything 
bye 

(c) When it is asserted that certain behaviors are “typical” 
in a certain culture, it is not denied that certain subgroups of 
this culture may show substantial similarities with correspond- 
ing subgroups in other cultures. One may choose to use the 
term “national character” to refer to similarities between mem- 
bers of a sub-group of Western culture called a nation. One may 
also use the term “class character” to refer to similarities be- 
tween members of a subgroup of Western culture called a 
class, Thus certain aspects of the life of a petit bourgeois in 
Tours may be referred to in a “national (French) character” 
proposition; and others (or sometimes the same?) in a “class 
(lower middle) character” proposition. The question has often 


27 Ruth Benedict, “The Study of Cultural Patterns in European Nations,” Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series TI, VIIT (1946), No. 8, pp. 274-79. 

28 Ibid., pp. 277-78. Presumably the position of a culture on this variable has politically 
relevant consequences, e.g., a8 to reactions to politically induced property loss, A some- 
what fuller explanation of the political impact of, e.g., the agrarian changes in Rumania 
after the first war may be thus obtained. 
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been asked: do people have more in common with other mem- 
bers of their nation or with the members of some trans-national 
group, e.g., class? To this one may reply that (1) “more in com- 
mon” has not yet been well defined, operationally; (2) the per- 
tinent data have not been collected; (3) if they were, the answer 
would presumably be different in different cases; (4) this ques- 
tion does not seem urgent if we want to decide on the next steps 
in research. 

(d) When it is asserted that a certain behavior is “typical” 
in a certain culture, it is not implied that there is no other cul- 
ture in which it is, at the same or some other time, equally 
“typical.” What has hitherto turned out to be rather unique is 
the syndrome of each culture (the ensemble of its regularities), 
but not each element of this syndrome. The conscious aversion 
against hitting the fellow who has already fallen down may be 
typical in both British and American culture; but it is in each 
of these cultures related to other distinctive reactions towards 
violence. 


II 


As stated above, the propositions hitherto examined were 
largely concerned with the continuation of certain childhood 
patterns in adult political activities. There are of course many 
other and more complex interrelations between early private life 
and later public life. I shall mention some, with the aim of illus- 
trating current work rather than of being systematic and com- 
plete.” Take the following two points. 

According to Geoffrey Gorer, in contemporary America “cus- 
tom and votes, other things being equal, go to the man who 
most adequately demonstrates friendly interest.” He relates 
this to the fact that Americans are “insatiable” in their de- 
mands for “the signs of friendship, of love.” This in turn is 
related to the fact that “any occasion on which they are with- 
held raises the... doubt that maybe one is not loveable.” And 
this doubt goes back to the “conditional” character of parental 
love already mentioned above. 


29 A complete and systematic typology would presumably be isomorphic with one of 
relationships established in dynamic psychology. 
80 The American People: A Study in National Character, New York, 1948, pp. 133-34. 
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As to destructiveness,” according to Geoffrey Gorer,” Bur- 
mese admire intensely “successful daring and ingenuity” in ex- 
ploits of violence (p. 61) ; the dacoit (outlaw) who specializes 
in such acts is highly esteemed. The aims for which violence is 
being used are less stressed: “the Burmese dacoit is to be-ad- 
mired for his violence as such”; various violent Burmese move- 
ments had “no program” (p. 43) ; “two Burmese policemen... 
quarrelled about the merits of two... danseuses ... the crowd, 
relishing the absurdity of the thing, backed up the quarrel with 
such energy... that... a ward in the infirmary was filled.”” 
Further, “the use of violence for long-term ends (such as rail- 
road sabotage to produce a bottleneck twelve months hence) 
would probably seem nonsensical and repulsive to the Burmese” 
(p. 60). Violence tends to be accompanied by looting. There is 
a tendency to use violence also in situations “with no hopes of 
success.” Violence tends to be set off with little premeditation: 
“.. accidentally, usually in a crowd, a spark will set off a fight 
which will sweep like a forest fire through the people present” 
(p. 41) ; “... folk tales and plays are full of situations in which 
a character feels a sudden desire to commit some unlawful act 
...and immediately proceeds to commit the act” (p. 38) ; Bur- 
mese quite consciously entertain “the belief that temptation is 
irresistible” (p. 38). There is a pattern of “running amok.” 
“Drunken Burmese are said to become aggressive” (p. 52). 
In addition, “Burmese violence is easier to start than stop” 
(p. 60). As a counterpart to these traits “there are practically 
no professional criminals” (p. 39). In the case of adult outbursts 
of criminality “no explanation is apparently given or required” 
(p. 38). | 

This adult handling of violence is related to various ex- 
periences of the Burmese child. “The preponderant relationship 
in childhood is between the boy and his mother” (p. 31). There 
is evidence for “the Burmese woman’s unwillingness to bear 
children” (p. 29). “The nursing situation is unemotional .. . 


81 Cf. Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the 
Social Structure of the Western World,” Psychiatry, X (1947), No. 2, 167-82. 

82 Geoffrey Gorer, Burmese Personality, New York, 1945. Distributed by the Institute for 
Intercultural Studies. 

88 Jbid., quoting Sir James G. Scott, p. 42. 
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the mother talking or transacting her other business while the 
infant suckles” (p. 29). During the first two years of life the 
Burmese mother, “firm and business-like” (p. 33), gives her 
child “good-humored, cool, rather impersonal efficient succor- 
ance” (p. 32). “Most of the time baby does not get much atten- 
tion... most of the time he will be left alone... near to mother” 
(p. 32). After a long nursing period, the child is weaned, usually 
at the birth of the next sibling: “The child is apparently just 
pushed away, perhaps with some verbal admonitions .. . 
period of crying and babyish behavior is expected from the 
weaned baby .. . nothing is done about this; the child is just 
left to recover” (p. 30). Similarly, as to the frequent temper 
tantrums of the male child, set off by maternal refusal to accede 
to the boy’s demands: “The mother does nothing in the face of 
these temper tantrums, waiting for the child to recover its 
equanimity without action or consoling word ... the boy will 
be allowed to kick and scream until he exhausts himself’ (p. 
32). However, “there are no situations in which it is permissible 
to answer back at or interrupt... [the] parents, much less show 
any overt aggression” (p. 34). 

While, thus, the Burmese mother usually exhibits little 
affection towards her young child, she will sometimes become 
“intensely ... affectionate, playing with the child, tickling it 

. nuzzling it... Very often in these bursts of loving the 
mother will massage the baby all over with oil . . . even playing 
with the baby’s genitals” (p. 32). At other times “she will tease 
the child. . . “ ‘making him cry and lose control’” (p. 32). The 
mother acts as her “whim” suggests it. Transitions between 
these various rather contrasting behaviors are apt to be sudden 
and quick; the length of each spell short, irregular, unpredic- 
table. 

What are the relationships between these various aspects of 
Burmese child training and the adult Burmese handling of 
violence? They are probably manifold and require for their elu- 
cidation—in the fashion discussed under (3)—a number of 
special propositions of dynamic psychology. Space, and the pur- 
pose of this paper, preclude a full statement of this matter. 

First, the previously illustrated pattern of continuing early 
reactions is present here too: some aspects of Burmese adult 
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violence may be continuations of early temper tantrum behavior. 
As temper tantrums made no impression on mother, adult tan- 
trums may be gone through “with no hopes of success.” 

Second, another type of relationship involved here is as fol- 
lows: adults are apt to react in wider relations in ways in which 
adults had acted towards them when they were children, in 
intimate relations. The Burmese mother does not explain the 
deprivations she inflicts on her child. The Burmese man does 
not explain acts of violence. 

Third, the following relation seems to be involved: adult 
(political) behavior may in part act out infantile strivings which 
had been interfered with, or not sufficiently gratified. 

The insatiable love demand of the American child may thus 
be striving for satisfaction when it is desired that “the smallest 
purchase should be accompanied by a smile .. .[and that] the 
weightiest business or political conference . . . [should] start 
with those greetings and anecdotes which demonstrate that the 
conferers like one another.” 

The Burmese mother” presumably arouses intense rage tow- 
ards her in her child in a variety of ways. She also promotes 
intense repression, by the child, of his own rage by her im- 
passivity (invulnerability) and by prohibiting overt aggression 
against herself (both of these behaviors also contribute to the 
intensity of the child’s rage). At the same time her erratic and 
(to the child) unloving behavior hampers the development of 
strong powers of reason and conscience in the child. (‘The 
“weak” role of the Burmese father in the family works in the 
same direction.) Hence, the Burmese adult is able to go through 
with acts of destructiveness not so much when reason and con- 
science can be brought to approve them as when these restraints 
can be put out of action: in a crowd, in a fugue state, under 
alcohol. The connection between the seizure of somebody else’s 
property (in kleptomania or looting) and rage about unsatisfied 
early love-demands is well established. The “close shave” re- 
duces anxiety about retaliation (I made it) and alleviates guilt 
(I exposed myself). 


34 Geoffrey Gorer, The American People, p. 133. 
857 am now adding some specific hypotheses about the interrelations between Burmese 
childhood and adulthoood to Mr. Gorer’s points. 
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A fourth type of relationship can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing point. According to Erik Homburger Erikson” one of the 
major aspects of the image of Hitler in Nazi Germany was that 
of “an adolescent who never gave in.” This is related to idiosyn- 
cratic aspects of Hitler’s life and fantasy ; and to typical aspects 
of life and fantasy in German middle class youth in the first half 
of the 20th century. 

In Mein Kampf, “Hitler spends a considerable and heated 
portion of his first chapter in the description of how ‘no power 
on earth could make an official’ out of him .. . This was his 
father’s greatest wish...” (p. 477). He did not become a Beam- 
ter. 

In his Sturm und Drang phase “the German boy would 
rather have died than be made aware of the fact that .. . [his 
rebellion] would ... lead to exhaustion. The identification with 
the father which had been . . . established in childhood would 
come to the fore. In intricate ways Fate would... make a Buer- 
ger out of the boy—a ‘mere citizen’ with an eternally bad con- 
science...” (p.480). 

This represents a type of proposition related to that discussed 
just before: somebody else’s (here a leader’s) adult political be- 
havior may in part act out strivings of the self which had been 
interfered with, or not sufficiently gratified; and this may foster 
positive reactions towards that other person. 

To state a fifth type of relationship, Rudolph M. Loewen- 
stein’s discussion of anti-semitism” suggests the following se- 
quence (in the terminology of psychoanalysis) : the power-rela- 
tions between the diaspora Jews and their human environment 
may have reinforced those aspects of Jewish child-training 
which in their turn induced a Jewish “compulsive character... 
based on ... the repression of aggressive impulses” (p. 345). 
The “contemporary German compulsive character... based on 
‘sphincter morals’ [1.e., the repression of ‘anal’ rather than 
‘sadistic’ strivings |” (p. 345) used the Jews as targets for the 
re-projection, and subsequent destruction, of its superego: “Jews 
have represented for the Nazis .. . those who repress aggression 


86 “Fitler’s Imagery and German Youth,” Psychiatry, V (1942), No. 4, 475-93. 
87“The Historical and Cultural Roots of Anti-Semitism,” in Psychoanalysis and the 
Social Sciences, Geza Roheim, ed., New York, 1947, pp. 313-56. 
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and, like Christ, suffer for the faults of others. They are the 
incarnation of the tendency of their own superego to repress 
aggression” (p. 346). 

This represents a type of proposition related to that discussed 
just before. In contrast to the preceding proposition it is con- 
cerned with intercultural rather than intracultural relations; 
and with the basis of negative rather than positive interpersonal 
reactions. 


III 


The propositions discussed hitherto were all, as indicated 
above, concerned with relationships between the present and an 
ostensibly remote and irrelevant past. Besides such “genetic” 
statements there are “dynamic” ones which, in the words of 
Heinz Hartmann and Ernst Kris” “are concerned with the 
interaction ... of forces within the individual and with their re- 
action to the external world, at any given time or during brief 
time spans” (p.11). 

Thus, Geoffrey Gorer® and Ruth Benedict® recall the polar- 
ized reactions, in pre-occupation Japan, towards the Emperor 
(against whom no negative reactions were expressed) and other 
members of the political elite (against whom such reactions 
were easily, frequently and intensely expressed). They also re- 
call the Japanese propensity to consider as hostile towards the 
Emperor behaviors which were ostensibly either slips (¢.g., in 
the ceremonial readings of Imperial rescripts) or unrelated to 
the Emperor (¢.g., a railway man temporarily and without con- 
sequences misplaces a signal while the Imperial train is some- 
where within the wider area). As to polarized reactions to the 
political elite apart from the Emperor, these authors mention 
the coexistence of “fanatic discipline” and gross insubordination 
towards military authorities. 

This entire pattern of submission-revolt is related to the 
presence of intense, and intensely warded off, hostilities towards 
authority figures, dealt with by the mechanisms (among others) 
known in the language of psychonalysis as reaction-formation 


38 Hartmann and Kris, loc. cit. 

89 “Themes in Japanese Culture,” Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
New York, 1943, V, 106-24. 

40 The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, loc. cit. 
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(going to the opposite of an objectionable striving) and decom- 
position of ambivalence (splitting up the mixed feelings tow- 
ards a given object between at least two). 

A special set of “dynamic” propositions in psycho-cultural 
analysis indicates those interrelations between culturally ty- 
pical acts which are in themselves culturally typical. An in- 
stance of this was the proposition just mentioned that the Jap- 
anese “choice” between available “psychological mechanisms” 
prefers (though, of course, not exclusively) reaction formation 
and decomposition of ambivalence. 

Another instance would be the previously implied proposi- 
tion that the Japanese “choice” between available life aspects 
stresses the continuum submission-revolt (Japanese acts clus- 
ter towards both ends of this continuum) .* 

Available “genetic” propositions in psycho-cultural analy- 
sis—which formed the bulk of the examples in this paper—al- 
most always deal with the conditions of one or a few culturally 
typical acts. Similarly, available “dynamic” propositions deal 
with the interrelations within a very limited set of acts which 
is usually much smaller than the list of variables we are inter- 
ested in. (While we may have some hypotheses about the inter- 
relations between Japanese reactions to the Emperor and to the 
“rascals around the throne,” we may not have any hypotheses 
about the interrelations between these reactions and those, say, 
of an employer towards his employees.) The advance of psycho- 
cultural research may furnish more genetic explanations of 
more complicated dynamically explained syndromes. 


41 Cf, Bateson’s, loc. cit., formulation: “We shall not describe varieties of character... 
in terms of ... [their] position on a continuum between extreme dominance and extreme 
submissiveness, but we shall instead try to use . . . some such continua as ‘degree of 
interest in . . . dominance-submission.’ ” 


